THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES

5CHANGES IN THE ROYAL COURTS OF LAW

While the king was increasing his material power by means of
taxation and a standing army, he was also extending it by the
exercise of his right of dispensing justice, which had always been
recognized as an essential part of the royal prerogative. Legal
business had become so complicated that the king could no longer
exercise this power in person; he therefore appointed agents
in his place, to whom he delegated a portion of his power of
dispensing justice.

The delegates directly representing the king in Paris formed
a body known as the Parlement, made up of members of the king's
council, who retained their title of counsellors (conseillers). The
Parlement of Paris was the supreme court of appeal in all cases,
both civil and criminal, tried by the lesser tribunals throughout
the whole of the former royal domain, with the exceptions of
Normandy, which kept its old Parlement at Rouen, and Langue-
doc, which had a Parlement, with its seat at Toulouse, for the
regions known as the 'lands of written law5 (pays de droit tcrii).
From the fourteenth century onward every prince created an
Independent Parlement in his province, and these bodies con-
tinued to exist after the province had been incorporated in the
royal domain - for instance, at Grenoble in Dauphin6, at Aix
in Provence, and at Dijon in Burgundy. The same thing happened
in the lands annexed after the fifteenth century.

The baillis and stnechaux, whose function it was to represent
the king in various parts of the domain, where still knights of noble
birth, who shrank from the clerical work that had now become
necessary in connection with the law-courts. Each of them
appointed two lieutenants in his place: the civil lieutenant (lieu-
tenant civil] for private suits, and the criminal lieutenant (lieutenant
criminel} for criminal causes. These were bourgeois who had studied
law and wore robes in court, from which they were known as
'judges of the long robe5. They were assisted by the senior advo-
cates attached to their tribunal, who acted as their counsellors
and often helped to decide the sentence.

Thus there grew up a class of professional judges who sat as
counsellors at the Parlements, or as judges in the tribunals of the
bailUage or stnichaussie, assisted by procurators (procureurs), who
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